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Memorabilia. 


THE first paper of the September Antiquity 
—by Mr. E. Cecil Curwen,under the title 
‘The Hebrides; a Cultural Backwater ’— 
deals with ‘‘ the lone shieling of the misty 
island,’ which to this day, though with 
some modifications, persists, accompanied by 
primitive survivals in the way of hand-made 
pottery, querns, water-mills, and some other 
things. This is followed by M. Gavril 
Kazarow’s ‘The Thracian Rider and St. 
George.’ A chief place in the devotion of 
the very religious-minded Thracians was 
occupied by a Rider Hero. Twelve hundred 
reliefs portraying him have been found in 
over three hundred sites in Bulgaria and are 
now preserved in museums. Most of them 
are small, and evidently meant for the same 
sort of use as are Greek ikons. The Rider 
God is an original Thracian conception, and 
for representations of him this people 
adopted the Greek type of rider-hero and 
therewith the appellation ‘‘ hero.’’ One of 
the three types under which he appears is the 
hunter, brandishing a spear in his right 
hand, and sometimes carrying a shield in his 
left. He may be alone, or accompanied by 
An altar 
with a tree and a snake are usually placed 
in the right-hand corner of the relief. 
Beneath the horse may be a lion, a boar or 
a snake; or again, a peasant bringing offer- 
igs, or some symbolic creature which asso- 
ciates the rider with the chthonic powers or 
manifests him as a god of water. This Rider 
Hero, it seems, has passed over into St. 
George, whose day is kept in Bulgaria with 
even more solemnity than Easter itself. 
Chapels of St. George are often found built 
on the sites of the Rider Hero’s shrines, and 
there are in the museum at Sofia reliefs of 
the Rider which have St. George’s name 
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scratched upon them and have been used as 
ikons. Dumont saw such a relief in use in 
an Armenian church with tapers burning 
before it. The article recounts also what 
appears a rather high-handed action on the 
part of a museum director, One of these 
reliefs was found, among Christian ikons, in 
a private house; the woman of the house was 
asked to present it to the museum: ‘‘ She 
only consented reluctantly, crossed herself 
three times before the image, kissed it, and 
gave it to the director of the museum with 
much agitation.’’ Five interesting photo- 
graphs—four of reliefs of the hero and one 
of St. George—illustrate the paper. 


(UR correspondent, M. F. Delatte, sends us 

from Brussels an off-print of the Revue 
belge de Philologie et d’Histoire for 1938, 
Nos. 1-2. This contains principally a useful 
list of articles concerned with English litera- 
ture and philology which appeared in 
periodicals between October, 1936, and July, 
1937. Immediately following the English 
sections is one on American literature, which 
offers some interesting points. Melville and 
Poe—as one might have expected—were sub- 
jects of study. Resemblances between Poe 
and Disraeli were established, and a new 
source for ‘The Raven’ suggested; Mel- 
ville’s life at Pittsfield was elucidated by 
some hitherto unpublished letters, and some 
old reviews of his work were dug out—these 
among other things. Longfellow seems to 
have receded so deep into the past that it 
was almost strange to see unpublished 
extracts from his journal while in England 
offered to the world. A sentence on Emerson 
is quoted from a writer in the Toronto Quar- 
terly: ‘‘ Emerson, the most planless of the 
sages, surpasses the others in a_ special 
personal radiance, which could perhaps not 
have existed if there had been much more 
plan in him.’’ This may possibly be an 
explanation of why one likes Emerson so 
much more than one can feel to be reasonable. 


WE have been looking through a paper by 
Professor Jean Verne in the Revue de 
Paris for Sept. 1, on ‘ Les Colorations des 
Etres Vivants.’ In the last section of this 
the writer discusses the use and meaning of 
such coloration, and concludes by expressing 
the opinion that what has been said so often 
of protective mimicry—whereby animals take 
on the colour of their immediate environment 
to render themselves invisible to enemies— 
ought to be received only with many reserva- 
tions. There is nothing, he says—and we 
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think it is strange that this consideration 
did not strike the naturalist at once—to prove 
that other animals see as we do, 

Even with human beings colour-perception 
will vary from one to another. Among birds 
acuteness of vision is often what in ourselves 
would be most extraordinary, and may well 
allow of distinguishing shades of colour of 
which we have no idea. And it is also quite 
possible that there are other sense organs by 
which, rather than by sight, different animals 
detect their prey. Moreover, exceptions to 
protective coloration are extremely numerous ; 
it often appears to be but a rough adaptation. 
On the whole, it would seem that if there is 
any useful function for which the colour of 
an animal’s integument is calculated to 
serve, it is one that still remains to be dis- 


covered, 
I‘ this year’s Summer number of the Yale 
Review is an interesting paper by Mr. 
Kurt Singer on the ‘ Differences between 
Chinese and Japanese Culture.’ We are led 
to see that the simple view of Japanese cul- 
ture as merely imitated from the Chinese 
requires much qualification. Since calli- 
graphy is the art by which these two cul- 
tures are most markedly distinguished from 
that of Europe, we take a few of his remarks 
upon that. ‘‘ A piece of Chinese writing, 
however strictly it may avoid geometrical 
symmetry, conveys . . . the sense of perfect 
equipoise. The single characters . , . balance. 
They speak of a world in which no preference 
is given to day or night, acting or suffering, 
great or little, male or female, heaven or 
earth ...’’ The Chinese belief in, and sense 
of, cosmic law expresses itself everywhere in 
obedience to rhythm, and it is with good 
reason that Chinese calligraphy has n 
called a ‘‘ dancing script ’’—a rhythmic flow, 
which somehow, to the instructed imagina- 
tion, comes to represent a universe. 

The writing art of the Japanese, on the 
other hand—according to this Teiataten,-ap- 
veals ‘‘ the motion as of a soul possessed by a 
magic power which makes it advance and 
hesitate, lose and find itself again, gain 
momentum and fade away.’’ Its beauty is 
mainly linear, not two-dimensional ’’; its 
style ‘‘ essentially an art of transitions, glid- 
ings, subtle joinings, and bewildering starts.”’ 
The difference ‘‘ seems to assert itself even in 
the elementary rules of technique,’’ the 


Japanese mostly applying his brush at an 
oblique angle; the Chinese guiding his, as the 
rules require, in a plane perpendicular to 
the surface on which he is working. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UGRIAN FISHING IMPLEMENTS AND 
SOME INDIAN PARALLELS: 
A Summary.! 


FROM an ethnographical study of Ugrian 

fishing methods marked similarities be. 
tween the Ugrian and Indian implements 
have been found. This similarity is not 
always merely a superficial resemblance in 
form, but very often it extends further, such 
as to the technique employed in their con- 
struction. Janké and Sirelius came to the 
conclusion that many of the Ugrian fishing 
implements are not borrowed elements, but 
are of Ugrian origin. And Hornell in his 
study of the fishing methods of the Ganges, 
came to the conclusion that all the methods 
employed there, with the sole exception of 
the ‘‘ China net,’? now in use in Malabar 
and in parts of Bengal and Assam, are indi- 
genous. 

The trumpet-trap, pos, of the Ostyaks and 
Voguls, has an exact analogy, both as to 
shape and as to the spiral-binding technique, 
with Indian traps. The form of the 
material from which a fishing-trap is made 
is essentially the same everywhere in the 
world, but the technique used in the making 
of those parts of a trap which are not essen- 
tial to the function of catching fish are 
often of great ethnological value. Traps of 
a trumpet shape are known in France, Eng- 
land, Sweden and Russia, in California, in 
Siberia, Siam, Sumatra and in India, where 
the Munda peoples too possess the same 
implement. Hoop-binding is quite common 
in fishing-traps, but spiral-binding is met 
with among the Voguls, Ostyaks and 
Samoyeds, and in India, Oceania and 
California. 

The Ostyak vdsym is, except for some 
minor details, exactly the same as a net-trap 
from Bengal. Both are used in dam or weir 
fishing; instead of wicker traps these net- 
traps are placed at the openings of dams or 


1 The present article is a summary of two 
studies entitled ‘La péche chez les peuples 
finno-ougriens’ and ‘Ugrian Fishing Imple- 
ments and some Indian Parallels’ to be pub- 
lished in 1939 in L’Anthropologie (vol. xlix. 
Paris) and in Man in India (vol. xix. Ranchi) 
respectively. 
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weirs where there is a strong current. 
Sirelius says that there are four types of 
the vasym. The first type is met with among 
the Ostyaks, Voguls and Samoyeds; the 
second type is found among the Samoyeds and 
in Bengal; the other two types are found 
around Orenburg and on the Don. The 
Magyar slipper-trap, bocskorvarsa, resembles 
an Indian slipper with a turned-up toe, but 
fishing traps of this shape appear to be 
unknown in India. 

In hook-fishing the Magyar ldébéhorog has 
an exact parallel in the Ostyak lwma and 
in a Munda float-fishing device. The 
ldbéhorog consists of a calabash float with a 
strong line and a hook attached to a stake 
driven in the ground by means of a thin 
string. The luma and the Munda form have 
the float—a block of wood or a _ piece of 
bamboo—floating freely in the water. Once 
the fish has taken the hook the devices 
operate in exactly the same way; the float 
in each case prevents the fish from going into 
deeper waters. The three devices may be re- 
garded as steps in the ascending ladder of 
evolution thus: Munda float-fishing, Ostyak 
luna, Magyar ldébéhorog. A similar method 
of hook-fishing among other peoples of the 
world appears not to have been recorded in 
the ethnographical literature. 

The circular casting-net is found in India. 
It seems to have an almost unbroken distri- 
bution from China through India, Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Hungary, Germany and 
France to England; it is known in Sweden, 
in Further India, the Moluccas, Celebes, 
Ambon, Sumatra, and in the whole of Africa. 
On the other hand, the Magyars are the only 
Finno-Ugrian people who use this net, and 
hence it is regarded as a borrowed element 
in Magyar fishing-culture. The plunge- 
basket is another fishing implement which is 
met with sporadically in every part of the 
world, and hence it could have little ethno- 
logical value. The form of Ugrian fences 
and dams has a striking resemblance with 
those of India. Many resemblances are also 
seen in the accessory implements and objects 
of a fishing-culture, and in rites and customs 
connected with fishing. 

_ These various similarities may be explained 
in one of two ways: cultural diffusion and 
independent invention. Owing to the great 
distance separating the Ugrians from India, 
It seems more logical at first sight to explain 
the resemblances by the theory of independent 
origin, but the resemblances are often too 
minute in their details for this to have been 


the case. Therefore, the facts point towards 
a prehistoric cultural connection between the 
Ugrians and the Munda peoples of India. 
Such a hypothesis may seem far-fetched to 
the layman, but the linguistic researches of 
de Hevesy proving a genetic relationship be- 
tween the Ugrian and the Munda languages ; 
the culture-historical stuaies on domestic ani- 
mals by Flor; the finding of the remains of 
Equus Przjevalski—the horse used by the 
proto-Ugrians—in the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro 
in India; the use of little clay figures of 
horses in the death ceremonies of the 
Mundas, many of whom have never seen a 
horse, indicating a former horse-riding cul- 
ture, as recently shown by Heine-Geldern ; the 
researches of Munkdacsi, Ahlqvist, Kar- 
jalainen, Setala, Bodding, Skrefsrud and 
others, demonstrating the great similarities in 
Vogul and Munda cosmologic and other 
myths ; the resemblances in the religious rites, 
sacrifices and so on as seen from the recent 
studies of Rahmann and de Hevesy ; the soma- 
tological works of Guha, Bartucz and von 
Eickstedt; and the archaeological works of 
Menghin and Heine-Geldern and of Mlle 
Colani in Indo-China, all show that such a 
— is not only possible but probable. 
When, how and where the Ugrians and the 
Mundas came into contact with each other 
it is difficult to answer, and it will need 
much more intensive research, not only in 
fishing, but in the culture as a whole, before 
we can answer these vital questions, 

On the whole, the fishing-culture of the 
Ugrian peoples has been extremely well 
studied by such scholars as Herman, Janké 
and Sirelius, to name only a few, but the 
same cannot be said of India. The import- 
ance of fishing can hardly be overrated, 
if we take into consideration that 
fishing and hunting were two of the most 
important pursuits of early man; and among 
the coastal, lacustrine and fluvial peoples 
fishing must have been the chief, if not the 
only, means of food supply. The quest for 
food has contributed much towards the cul- 
tural development of man. Food and food 
alone has led man from savagery through 
barbarism to civilisation, and will perhaps 
lead him in the end to decadence. The 
Munda peoples too were chiefly fishers and 
hunters. Therefore, if we are ever to dis- 
cover the origin af the Munda peoples, or, 
for that matter, of the Finno-Ugrian peoples, 
we must collect facts regarding their 


material, social and religious cultures before 
it is too late. Civilisation is destroying the 
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old culture slowly but surely, and once we 
have lost it nothing can bring it back. The 
time is already late, but, if we hurry, we may 
still salvage enough to give us idea of what 
our forefathers might have been. 

As to the practical utility of such a work, 
1 can only say in the words of Sir James 
Frazer that 

we who spend our years in searching for 
solution of those insoluble problems are like 
Sisyphus perpetually rolling his stone up hill 
only to see it revolve again into the valley, 
or like the daughters of Danaus doomed for ever 
to pour water into broken jars that can hold 
no water. If we are taxed with wasting life in 
seeking to know what can never be known, and 
what, if it could be discovered would not be 
worth knowing, what can we plead in our 
defence? I fear, very little. Such pursuits can 
hardly be defended on the ground of pure 
reason. We can only say that something, we 
know not what, drives us to attack the great 
enemy Ignorance wherever we see him, and if 
we fail, as we probably shall, in our attack 
in his entrenchments, it may be useless, but it 
is not inglorious to fall in leading a Forlorn 
Hope. 

BrrEN BoNNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
FRANCE. 


(See ante p. 76) 


NEws of the captives in France reached 
their relations from various sources. Mr. 
William Cope received a letter signed Thomas 
Bradford, from Ashdowne Park, East Grin- 
stead, telling him that his son Colonel Cope 
was a prisoner at Fontainebleau, he (Thomas 
Bradford) having made an escape from 
thence. Money had been sent and not 
received. 

On 24 Feb., 1804, Mr. Peter Cazalet, the 
banker, wrote that Edmond Cope ‘‘ and his 
lady ’? were well and at Verdun, after a 
fatiguing journey from Valenciennes last 
December. 

A letter to Colonel Cope from Ireland 
mentions that Alexander Hautenville was 
appointed Lieutenant in the 7th Regt. of 
Fusiliers, for which commission apparently 
his father had paid £550. The Regiment was 
in Bermuda, so that he could not join for a 
long time. He had been educated and had 


been about to go to Trinity College, Dublin. 
This young man perished at sea. 

An interesting 4to sheet printed on grey 
paper runs as follows: 


English Schools in France 
established in different depots of British 
Prisoners of War in France & supported by 
Voluntary contributions. 


Committee 
Major General Scott Hon Major General 
Capt Gerrard Abercromby 
Charles Sevright Revd William Gorden 
esqre treasurer 
Thomas Grey MD Stephen Wilson esqre 
Revd L. C. Lee Revd R. Wolfe 


The Committee for the management of the 
English Schools beg leave to lay before the sub- 
scribers a statement of the sums raised & ex. 
pended for the support of the establishments 
diring the year 1805. The number of boys left 
to partake of the benefits of the Institution 
formed at Verdun is at present very incon 
siderable, but the Committee have the satis. 
faction of announcing that schools have been 
opened in all the other Depots which promise 
the greatest advantages. At Sarre Libre 119 
boys, are instructed under the direction of Mr 
Haig, & a Committee of masters of Merchant- 
men; at Givet a school has been recently opened 
under the superintendance of the Revd Mr, 
Wolfe, which is already attended by 140 per. 
sons and the establishment which Mr. Lovelace 
has been requested to form at Valenciennes 
has been also considerably increased, since of 
so many families from here to that place, there 
are at present 120 boys regularly instructed & 
145 young men, assisted in their education in 
the school established at that Depot under the 
Direction of Lieut-Colonel Cope, Capt. Ryan, 
& the Revd Mr. Jackson. 

These arrangements will naturally occasion, 
a considerable increase in the expenses of the 
present year but the Committee look with con- 
fidence to the liberality of their Countrymen, 
to enable them to continue establishments of 
so useful a nature & to extend their benefits to 
all who may apply to be admitted. 

Verdun March 10th 1806. 

Subscriptions will be received by anw of the 
above gentlemen, by Messrs. Perrigeaux & Co. 
Paris & by Messrs. Lea & Wilson London. 


Then follows an account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the English schools in France. 
In 1805 they received 2091 livres, but there 
remained in Mr. Wilson’s hands only about 
36 livres. 

The names of the subscribers are all given, 
and the sums they gave, but whether they 
were in France or England does not appear 
on the list, 

Here and there we get a bit of family news 
or a scandal, such as the account of John 
Lockyer carrying off the illegitimate daughter 
of Thomas Pearce and clandestinely marrying 
her, for which he was brought to trial. 
‘‘ She was a minor aged nineteen with a per 
sonal fortune of £15,000. The jury found all 
three guilty so he will end his days in gaol. 
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Another bit of news is as follows: ‘‘ The 
r Marquis of Tweedale died at Verdun 

and Colonel Cope obtained special permission 
to attend his funeral; three months previous 
the Marchioness of Tweedale had died; both 
were buried in France, 1804.’’ 

Mr, Charles de Jersey obtained a passport 
to return to England in 1805 for four months. 

Communication for the prisoners with their 
friends in England was evidently at first long 
and difficult; they had no money and remit- 
tances from bankers did not at first reach 
them. Mrs, Cope gives an interesting account 
of personally going alone to Paris to get 
money, which was handed to her in a bag; 
she had to return to Fontainebleau late at 
night in a coach (presumably a public coach), 
atrial for a young woman, but she had com- 
monsense, that most valuable asset. 

A club was formed a the prisoners, 
each paying 10s. per month, for which Major 
Rainsford provided a room, lights, fires, 
journals and papers, and to prevent gambling 
the ladies were invited to spend evenings. 

All the letters are long and closely written, 
often crossed; it is a work of time to tran- 
scribe them; they fully deserve to be tran- 
scribed word for word, as so little has been 
written about prisoners in France. 

On the whole the French treated their 
— well though much depended on each 

mmandant, 

Walker’s ‘French Prisoners in England’ 
appears to be the only book on that subject, 
and a similar volume ought to be published 
giving the other side, i.e., the English 

risoners in France. To-day few of the 
escendants of these prisoners are even 
aware that imprisonment was suffered. Many 
remained in captivity till the Battle of 
Waterloo brought the hostilities to an end and 
the Allies came to Paris. 

The returns which it was insisted that each 
prisoner should make when he _ entered 
Verdun as to who he was, who were his 
forbears, his profession and full details 
would be of great interest to-day. Many 
prisoners refused to fill in these papers, but 
were under threats, compelled to do so. 
Where are these returns now? Perhaps this 
may reach the eyes of some French archaeo- 
logist who may be able to give the informa- 
tion as to whether these papers exist still, 
and where they could be seen. They would 
be invaluable to English genealogists and the 
descendants of these unfortunate prisoners. 


E. E. Core. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


A POSSIBLE NEW SOURCE OF 
KEATS’S SONNET ON CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER.” 


THIS Paper suggests an additional source, 
probably subconscious, which Keats may 
have drawn upon when he composed ‘ On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.’ I do 
not doubt that Keats probably was influenced 
by those sources generally ascribed to him. 
But, as Professor Lowes has shown, a multi- 
plicity of elements may enter into the com- 
position of even a short poem. All those 
which filtered into this sonnet have by no 
means been identified. The additional source 
I suggest is a poem by the seventeenth- 
century minor poet and dramatist, Jasper 
Mayne. 

Those who have worked most recently and 
most .at length on the sources of ‘On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer’! are in 
general agreement that Keats had read and 
remembered two passages from two books, 
and that these influenced the composition of 
this sonnet. One was Robertson’s ‘ History 
of America ’; the other Bonnycastle’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Astronomy.’ Keats’s possession 
of both has been established. From the first 
he is said to have taken the suggestion of an 
explorer staring at the sea; from the second, 
an interest in astronomy which accounts for 
the simile comparing himself to a ‘‘ watcher 
of the skies.” The juxtaposition of these 
figures has been thought original with Keats. 
Moreover, says Finney, 

by comparing his discovery of Chapman’s 
Homer with Herschel’s discovery of the planet 
Uranus and Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean he elevated his experience into the 
sublime and extended it into the universal.2 

One is, therefore, surprised to find not only 
both these figures but also a similar theme— 
knowledge which comes through reading—pre- 
sent in a poem written by a minor poet some 
hundred and seventy-five years before Keats 
saw Chapman’s ‘ Homer ’—written, in fact, 
by one of Chapman’s contemporaries. — If 
Keats knew the poem, it is significant chiefly 
as evidence of the stuff which genius works 
upon. Written by Jasper Mayne, it is the 
eighth of fifty-five commendatory pieces pre- 
fixed to the 1651 collected edition of the works 


1 Claude L. Finney, Ifor Evans ,Amy Lowell. 
2 Claude L. Finney, ‘ The Evolution of Keats’s 
Poetry’ (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936) i. p. 127. J. Middleton Murry like- 
wise considers the’ linking of these figures 
original with Keats. (Bookman lxxiii 


(December 1928), pp. 390-401) 
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of William Cartwright. 
Cartwright. 


It was addressed to 
Here is the significant part: 
{Thou} didst run 

A Course in Knowledge dayly like the Sun, 

And Nightly too; For when all others Eyes 

Were lock’t, and shut, but those that Watch 

the Skies, 

Thou, like Discoverers at Sea, went’st on, 

To find out new Worlds, to all else unknown. 

Nor would Thy busie Candle let Thee sleep, 

Till Thou hads’t fathom’d the unfathom’d 

Deep.5 

The resemblance between the two poems is 
not, of course, primarily verbal. There are 
these following details of similarity : 

1. The themes of the two poems are simi- 
lar. Though Mayne is writing not of him- 
self but of Cartwright, the experience he re- 
counts is similar to Keats’s. It is the open- 
ing up of new worlds of thought through 
study. 

2. Two fundamental images of Keats’s son- 
net are both present in Mayne’s poem. First, 
the figure of the watcher of the skies. Keats 
compares his feelings on reading Chapman’s 
translation to those of an astronomer who sees 
a new planet for the first time. Mayne com- 
pares Cartwright’s nocturnal industry to that 
of the astronomer. Secondly, the discoverer. 
Mayne compares Cartwright’s perseverance 
with that of discoverers at sea; Keats com- 
— his feelings with those of Cortez when 

e first looked upon the Pacific. 

3. There is a slight verbal similarity be- 
tween the language of Keats and that of 
Mayne in the phrases ‘‘ watcher of the 
Skies ’’ and ‘‘ those that watch the Skies.’’ 

It would be idle to insist that Keats had 
read and remembered Mayne’s poem, even 
subconsciously. It is, however, possible that 
he had; and, if he had not, the presence of 
both figures in both poems is a curious coin- 
cidence. It is true that Paul Starick’s list 
of Keats’s reading’ makes no mention of 
either Mayne or Cartwright. But such a list 
must obviously be incomplete, and this one 
seems not to contain all those authors we 
know Keats read.5 


3 William Cartwright. ‘Comedies, Tragi- 
Comedies, With Other Poems,’ London, 1651. 
The passage is quoted in Goffin’s edition of 
Cartwright in another connection; Goffin notes 
no similarity to Keats. The entire poem is 168 
verses in rhymed couplets. 

Belesenheit von John Keats’ (Berlin, 
1910). 

5 There is, for 


instance, no mention of 


Herrick. For evidence of Keats’s reading of 
Herrick, see Maurice Buxton Forman, ed. ‘ The 
Letters of John Keats,’ 2nd ed. 
Oxford Press, 1935), p. 217. 


(New York: 


Of Keats’s interest in the poets of the 
seventeenth century there is no doubt, 
Starick’s list gives ample evidence of this,6 
Moreover, the sonnet on Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ 
according to de Selincourt, shows the influ. 
ence of seventeenth-century poets; it is the 
first of Keats’s poems to do so.” 

There is no direct evidence that the other 
major Romantic poets knew either Mayne or 
Cartwright. It is, however, likely that Cart- 
wright at least was known to them. Two 
anthologies published in 1810 contain some of 
his poetry. Alexander Chalmers’ ‘ Works of 
the English Poets’ has a section of thirty- 
two ie devoted to Cartwright; Henry 
Headley’s ‘ Select Beauties of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry’ contains two poems by him. 
Both anthologies give space to 
seventeenth-century poetry. Mayne’s poetry 
was not collected, but the 1651 edition of 
Cartwright, containing the poem in question, 
was available to Keats in the British 
Museum.8 

The conditions under which Keats’s sonnet 
was composed—between five and ten on an 
October morning, after a night’s reading of 
Chapman—indicate that its source was the 
emotional stimulus of Chapman’s translation 
working on whatever memories and _ associa- 
tions were already in Keats’s mind. All re- 
ference to books and sources was severely 
limited, as is indicated by the confusion of 
Cortez with Balboa. It is not impossible that 
one seventeenth-century poet suggested, sub- 
consciously, another ; and that Chapman him- 
self led Keats to Mayne. Without more 
knowledge of Keats’s reading one can do no 
more than hazard a guess. 

Kart G. PFerrrer. 

State College of Washington. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AS A SOCIAL 
NOVELIST. 
ALTHOUGH Maria Edgeworth is regarded, 

both by scholars and by occasional 
readers, as a novelist of national manners 
and of a system of morals and education, 
there is one aspect of her work, minor in itself 


6 Chapman, Drayton, Donne, Jonson, Mar 
ston, Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger, Ford, 
Browne, Milton, Chamberlayne, Philips, 
Dryden. 

7 Ernest de Selincourt, ed., ‘The Poems of 
John Keats’ (London: Methuen and Co., 1912), 


p. 398. 
8 It is listed in the 1813 British Museum 
Catalogue. 
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but interesting in the light of more recent 
literary developments, to which attention is 
not called by such classifications. If we 
jsolate for a moment features of her work that 
were really only incidental, but that in one 
story attain primary significance, it is 
possible to recognise in it an early (and of 
course only approximate) example of a 
literary type that was to flourish vigorously 
in Victorian days, and again in our own—the 
“social ’? novel, and indeed the economic. 

It is true that for the most part her interest 
in Irish living conditions is only a reflection 
of her interest in Irish life; in ‘ Castle 
Rackrent ’’ the decaying family fortunes are 
merely a stage for the exhibition of national 
character, and ‘ Rosanna,’ which may be 
allowed to represent many of her shorter 
tales, uses rents and agricultural improve- 
ments as the materials for a familiar sort of 
moral apologue on industry and thrift. But 
this casual sort of social interest is not what 
Imean. I am thinking rather of ‘ The 
Absentee,’ a tale in which the primary nar- 
rative interest derives from the events leading 
to a wealthy landlord’s decision to mend his 
ways and administer his estate in person; in 
which the anticipation of the reader is 
directed toward such a decision, and the 
structure of the plot is determined by its 
importance. The rather flimsy love-story of 
this novel is certainly far secondary to the 
economic plot in interest; and it is certainly 
not inferior to it even in narrative impor- 
tance, for the development of the romance 
itself is made largely incidental to an econo- 
mic issue—the strange tour of inspection of 
his father’s estate undertaken by Lord 
Clonbrony’s son, in the interests of an 
economic opinion and the family fortune. 
The economic ‘‘ message ”’ of the book is not 
merely present as an appended moral; it 
dictates the development of the story, and is 
basic to its plot. Of the three chief strains 
of interest in the book, two are economic 
(and partly social): how to retrieve the 
Clonbrony fortune, and how to improve the 
condition of the tenant peasantry ; the third, 
the love plot, is of a more or less formal 
character, and subordinate. Even the villain 
of the piece owes his villainy largely to the 
fact that he represents (to Miss Edgeworth 
and the reader, at any rate) a special 
economic group. Finally, the central event 
of the book is economic: a landlord’s change 
rom one system of management to another ; 
it is as though a novel were to turn upon a 
farmer’s adoption of the three-field system, 


or on an industrialist’s decision to socialise 
his factory or water his stock. Even in the 
fully developed Victorian ‘‘ novel of pur- 
pose’ the central event of the plot is not 
always thus closely related to the reform 
that the book advocates; in this respect it is 
not altogether fantastic to compare ‘ The 
Absentee ’ to many of the social novels of the 
present century. 

No earlier novelist of any considerable 
repute has written works of precisely this 
character. Godwin, and the others of that 
school, used the novel to illustrate a theory 
of sociéty; but they did not write economic 
novels, and their plots did not hinge on 
specific sociological issues. Miss Edgeworth 
appears to have been the one novelist before 
the major Victorians for whom an economic 
problem could outweigh a romance. And her 
preference in ‘ The Absentee ’ is all the more 
remarkable because the example of every 
prominent writer around her and before her 
encouraged her to deal with questions of 
social organisation and relationship (as 
indeed she generally did) in a very wide, 
general, and even abstract way. 

One need not exaggerate the importance of 
this tendency in her (and indeed, considering 
her total literary output, it is certainly not 
very great) to feel that this is an interesting 
sidelight on Maria Edgeworth, and may even 
constitute for her a fresh claim to our respect. 
She neither settled a problem nor founded a 
school ; she did not feel that social problems 
were, on the whole, more important narrative 
material than local colour or human character 
or moral teachings. But at least, inciden- 
tally to her more uniform and conscious 
intentions, she did anticipate an attitude and 
a narrative pattern that were later signifi- 
cantly to characterise the fiction both of the 
Victorian age and of our own. 


Mitton MILLHAUSER. 
The College of the City of New York. 


ILLIAM JONES, SENIOR: JOHN 
ROBERTSON : REUBEN BURROW. 
—In an entry under date of 1776, Jan, 12, 
in his MS. Journal (now in the library of the 
Royal Astronomical Society), Reuben Burrow 
says: 

Called and mone with Mr. Robertson at the 
Royal Society. In conversation, Mr. Robertson 
said that Mr. William Jones, who was Sec- 
retary to the Royal Society, lived in Beaufort 
Buildings. He was a little shortfaced Welsh- 


man, and used to treat his mathematical 
friends with a great deal of roughness and free- 
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dom. (See The London, Edinburgh and Dublin 
Philosophical Magazine, 4th series, vol. v, 
January-June, 1836, p. 516; cf. ibid., p. 521). 

The sketch of John Robertson in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol, xlviii., p. 413, says that he 
was born in 1712 and died in 1776 (according 
to my notes). A correspondent in London 
informed me that Robertson was in_ the 
employ of the Royal Society in 1785, and that 
he, probably, died in 1786. 

It would appear that William Jones, 
senior (1675-1749) must have communicated 
to Robertson some of his criticisms of his 
mathematical friends, and that Robertson re- 
peated those remarks to Burrow, who, in his 
turn, recorded some of them with his own 
exaggerations and with his customary coarse- 
ness. Burrow became the editor of the 
‘Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary or Royal 
Almanac ’ (1775-1786), of which also a copy, 
so it is said, is in the library of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, but I have not seen 
that publication. 

William Jones, senior, resided for many 
years at Shirburn Castle, near Tetsworth, in 
Oxfordshire, where his extensive collections of 
manuscripts are preserved. They are said to 
include a letter, dated 13 Dec., 1770, from 
John Robertson, the then librarian to the 
Royal Society (see ‘ N. and Q.,’ 2S. xi. 121; 
cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxx. 173-4). 

Augustus De Morgan made some references 
to Jones, Robertson and Burrow, in _ the 
‘ English Cyclopaedia,’ conducted by Charles 
Knight; see vols. vii. and viii., in one: 
‘ Arts and Sciences’; article: ‘ Table,’ cols. 
998-999, note; London, n.d. (cf. ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
3S. v. 216 and passim). 

One concludes that Reuben Burrow was a 
wholly unreliable authority whose word all 
future students will, therefore, be very loath 
to accept. De Morgan appears to have 
analysed the situation correctly. 


QMELLING THE LAND (see clxxv. 127; 

s.v. Memorabilia).—General Gouraud’s 
nasal perception of Corsica across 5 miles of 
the Mediterranean was not specially remark- 
able as to the distance. I have known the 
aromatic effluvia from islands (true, they 
were tropical or sub-tropical), to reach me 
and others from much further away than 5 
miles. Water seems to carry odour as freely 
as it carries sound. The chief consideration 
is, of course, the direction of the breeze. The 
time of year is also a factor, and perhaps the 
state of the atmosphere. And some people, 


like good hounds, pick up the scent sooner 


than others. In home waters it is, naturally 
more rarefied. Somewhere about forty years 
ago M. Allen ’’ (the recently deceased 
Edmund Downey, a Waterford man on the 
London Press), wrote a story on this subject 
entitled ‘ The Land-smeller.’ According to 
my recollection of it, the principal character 
was an Irish seaman in the British coasting- 
trade in whom the faculty was developed to 
the point of genius. When lights were invisi- 
ble and soundings inconclusive the Land. 
smeller could be relied on to detect danger. [ 
believe Downey had actually known such a 
man. In his case some instinctive ‘ sixth 
sense ’’ may have helped—some hyper-sensi- 
tiveness to magnetic influence. It may be 
relevant that one of the captains Conrad 
sailed under used to be laid up with a sick 
headache every time his ship neared a coast. 


W. W. Gut. 


“ AISLE” AND  ‘ ALLEY.” — The 

‘O. E. D.’ gives instances from the 
north (1508 and 1558) of the use of the word 
‘alley’? for the passage between rows of 
pews or seats in a church, and states that, in 
the south, the word has been corruptly re- 
placed by ‘‘ aisle.” 

Nevertheless, I have seen the following 
eo upon a mural tablet in Stoke-in- 
Teignhead Church, Devon, to a nonagenarian 
with a noteworthy Christian name: 

Under-neath at ye end 
of this feat in ye alley was 
Buried Het Cock of this 
Parifh who departed this 
life ye 20th. day of Auguft in 
ye year of our Lord 1746 
& in ye 93rd. year of her Age 
FREpERIC Connetr WHITE, 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


(}URFEW AT BAINBRIDGE (see clxxiv. 
228).—According to a correspondent in 
the Morris Owner, April, 1938, a buffalo horn 
is sounded on the village green at Bainbridge, 
Wensleydale, every night between 27 Sept. 
and Shrovetide to guide travellers benighted 
on the fells. This custom is alleged to have 
been performed continuously since time 
immemorial, P. TA. 


(HANGING LONDON.—Great New Street, 

E.C.4. A residential district in the nine- 
teenth century; a large part of it is now de- 
voted to printing and bookbinding, and the 
whole street will shortly disappear. In the 
late ’fifties a cowherd lived in Robin Hood 


Court. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


fPRONATION AND BIRDS.—The corona- 
tion of some French king at Rheims was 
celebrated by loosing birds from their cages. 
Which king was this? I thought of Saint 
Louis but could not find the incident in the 
Life of him I consulted. Kings of France 
were crowned at Rheims from 1180 to 1824: 
so there is a wide range of time to cover. 


IGNoTo. 


ASTLE PENCE.—In a charter of 50 
Edward III, John Hublyn is described 
as reeeiver of the pence of the castle and 
honour of the Peak, Derbyshire. 
I have failed to discover who paid the 
nce or how the money was applied; and 
shall be greatly obliged for any information 
on the subject. 


T. Water Hatt. 


“PNGLISH GROUND” IN BERMOND- 
SEY.—In a courtyard opening out of 
Tooley Street, Bermondsey, is written in 
large letters the name: 
ENGLISH GROUND, 


Why ‘‘ English ground ? ‘‘ Little Britain,” 
“Petty France ’’ and ‘‘Scotland Yard’’ are 
understandable, but ‘‘ English ’’ where all 
around has always been so, is puzzling. 
There have been Huguenots in Bermondsey, 
but they did not so occupy the ground as to 
leave only this portion native to England! 
The site is that which once belonged to the 
Abbots of Battle, and near Stoney Street, 
where Sir John Fastolfe’s house, or rather 
palace, once stood. Books on Bermondsey 
which I have read do not mention it, and a 
local inhabitant when questioned merely 
remarked, ‘‘ There are a lot o’ queer names 
around here,’’ and left it at that. 

Could it, possibly, be anything to do with 
those delightful Tailors of Tooley Street— 
“We, the People of England’? Or is it, 
simply, a personal name—a ‘‘ Mr. English— 
{his} ground 

M. Purayrarr. 


“(ONVERSATION PIECE.”—How and 
_» when did this term originate? Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ it 
indicates ‘‘a kind of genre painting of a 
group of figures ’’ (that is to say, in ordinary 
life). The term seems to me a little affected 
and pretentious. 
R. S. B. 


LONEL JOHN ELLIS, OF JAMAICA, 

c. 1655.—According to some pedigrees, he 
was father of George Ellis, Chief Justice of 
Jamaica, and Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, an ancestor of Lord Howard de 
Walden. He married a sister of William 
Needham (who also held the above offices) 
and died about 1720. Is his parentage 
known? He may have been a son of Thomas 
Ellis, Lieutenant-Governor of Barbados, and 
if so, a cousin of one Peter Ellis, of 
Croesnewydd, near Wrexham, a_ property 
which Lord Howard de Walden bought in 
1929, perhaps owing to early family asso- 


ciations, 
R. S. B. 


NCIENT WINES.—Could any reader 

familiar with the classics tell me which 

of the Greek and Roman wines were white 
and which red? 

Also, one has often been told that in 
Greece, in hot weather, snow was used to cool 
wine. How was snow conveyed for use to 
people’s houses, in hot weather, unmelted ? 


Hi. 


ANSDALE OF WYCOMBE MARSH, 
BUCKS.—Can anyone supply informa- 
tion about the Lansdale family, squires (or 
yeoman farmers) of Wycombe Marsh, Bucks, 
from about 1680 to 1832? Information is re- 
quired especially about Richard Lansdale 
who died in 1832, as recorded on the vault 
in High Wycombe churchyard. 


Librarian and Curator. 
Brentford Public Library and Museum. 


ON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS.—I pur- 
chased a copy of ‘The Story of the 
General Register Office’ in the hope of 
obtaining a list of all the non-parochial 
registers in the General Register Office, but 
was disappointed to find such a list was not 
included, and only a few registers mentioned. 
At p. 18 of the publication the author states 
that the registers deposited with the Regis- 
trar-General relate to some 3,491 chapels 
and comprise 4,550 register books, 
Has nothing of all this material ever been 
published? A list of the names of these 


chapels, the localities they were situated in, 
the denominations they belonged to, and the 
dates of the registers would be of invaluable 
assistance to a record searcher, and I am 
writing this in the hope that some of your 
readers will communicate with their Members 
| of Parliament and get them to have such a 
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list published. The original publication only 
cost 6d. and was published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office; such a list as I suggest 
should not cost more. 


Artuur W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


E LA HAYDE.—Joseph Lancaster, writ- 
ing to Francis Place on July 7, 1813, 
says: 

Another wonderful cure having been effected 
by De la Hayde, that of a man sent in chains 
in which he had been kept for nine years, 
whose lunacy was witnessed by the Dukes of 
Kent, Sussex, and their whole committee—this 
man is cured in one week and restored to his 
right mind—in consequence I have to remain 
in town. 

Lancaster, having an insane wife, was 
altering his plans in order to meet the 
wonder-worker—of whom | should be glad to 
have any information. 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


RAWFORD FAMILY: RECORD OF 
BAPTISMS WANTED.—I am particu- 

larly anxious to discover record of the bap- 
tism of the following, daughters of Patrick 
Crawford, a baker: 

Mary Ann Crawford, b. 1805-6; 

Eliza Crawford, b. 1809-10; 

Ann Crawford, b. 1814-16. 

The records are most likely to be found in 
the register of some parish of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire or Cheshire, "oe 


INSTER PARISH REGISTER.—By the 

courtesy of Archdeacon Hopkinson, I 
have been able to search his Register for 
entries relating to the Barber and Elleray 
families. I have come across in the burial 
Register several entries which have the words 
In Templo preceding the entry. Can any one 
throw light on the meaning of this? Unfor- 
tunately the old church at Winster was 
pulled down and its monuments apparently 
scrapped at the so-called restoration in 1865. 


T. Canon Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


UERIES FROM BOSWELL. —1. In 

James Boswell’s Introduction to his 

‘Journal of My Jaunt, Harvest, 1762,’ 
occurs the following sentence : 

But as it is a certain truth that what comes 
unexpected appears greater than it realy is, 
and [ am seriously affraid that my Journal 
will rather be bad than otherwise, I would 
chuse to have it considered with a microscopic 


eye, which, altho’ Nature has denied it literaly 
to Man, yet may belong to him at times meta. 
phoricaly. 

I have a feeling that ‘‘ seriously affraid ” 
is, like ‘* microscopic eye’ (‘ Essay on Man,’ 
i. 193), a quotation. Can any of your 
readers place it for me? 

2. In the same Journal, 13 Oct., 1762, he 
says, 

An impudent dog sat by me who wanted much 
to cultivate an acquaintance with me, but J 
repudiated him. 

Is this also a quotation? 

3. In his Journal of the German Tour, 25 
Sept., 1764, he quotes a line from an Eng- 
lish poem : 

By chace our long liv’d fathers earn’d pe 


What is the source? 
Freperick A. Porte. 


RISTOCRAT: PRONUNCIATION.—In 
England we put an accent on the first syl- 
lable of “‘ aristocrat ’’’ and, so to speak, get 
through the rest of the word as we can. At 
a film called ‘ Bit and Bridle,’ the other day 
—hunting, trotting-matches and so on in Cali- 
fornia—I heard the speaker once or twice call 
the horse ‘‘ the aristocrat of the animal King 
dom ’’ with a strong accent on the second syl- 
lable. Is that the usual pronunciation of the 

word in America? 

P. PS 


OPKEY SURNAME.—What the 
origin and meaning of this surname? To 
what part of England does it belong? 


C. E. 


E ANTIQUARY.—Has an Index of the 
articles in this periodical (born in 
1880) been compiled? If so, when, and what 
is its title? 
X. Y. 


A TRAPPE: BOOK WANTED. — Can 
anyone tell me the title, and the author, 
of a book about la Trappe, published in the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
which gives an account of deaths of the 
monks? I believe it contains only such 
accounts, and also that it was well known in 
England in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 
IGNoRAMUS. 


YON’S INN.—Was this connected in any 
way with the Temple? I believe it was 
originally a tavern, though afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Law. Can any one tell me: (1) 
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where was the site; (2) where I could see 
drawings of it? I do not know how long it 
was in existence, and should be glad to learn 
something of its history. re 


RE? LATTICE.—This seems to have been 
a sort of cognizance of inns, so that “‘ red 
lattice’? could be used almost as synonym 
for ‘‘inn.’? When did the use of the ‘‘ red 
lattice’? begin, and was it fixed to door or 
window, or merely a device on a sign, or 
again, was it a fence to court or garden? 
ow late are references found? I am not 
sure whether it was used only in London, or 
also in other parts of England. 


UDITH AS A SHOP OR INN-SIGN.— 
Does any reader know instances of Judith 
with the head of Howfernes in her hand in 
use as a sign in London or elsewhere? I 
have noted Henry Tab, bookseller, in Paul’s 
Churchyard, 
Most works on signs have reference chiefly 
to London. What books are there on signs in 
other English towns? 


URTINS’ GAP.—lIs there any trace any- 
where of an older authority than Livy for 
this famous deed? Have any historians 
thrown doubt upon the story ? 
Dusivs. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM’S, 

GLAZIER.—Can any one tell me where 
to find what is known of this artist? He is 
not in the ‘ D.N.B.’—possibly there is not 
material sufficient for a biography. But 
there must be somewhere a list of all his 
work, and perhaps some discussion of him as 
an artist. No doubt Mr. J, A. KNnow1es 
knows all about him, 

GRISAILLE. 


[JGHTING: FURTHEST VISIBILITY.— 

I have read that the tower of Bellahous- 
ton at the Glasgow exhibition can be seen 
when flood-lit from the Highland hills. No 
indication of distance was given, no hills 
being named. Would this be a “ record” of 
visibility for our terrestrial lighting? 

D. 


OURCE WANTED.—What is the source of 
the motto: 


“Che serve e tace assai domanda ” 


Which Drayton prints on the title-page of Ideas 
trrour 1594. It cannot be found in Petrarch? 
N. 


Replies. 


GIBBON AND ST. GEORGE. 


(clxxv. 173). 


(j!BBON was by no means original when he 

tried to identify St. George the Martyr 
with the disreputable George of Cappadocia, 
the opponent of Athanasius in his controversy 
with the Arians. The disparagement of St. 
George began with Calvin, who declared that 
in the Roman Church the intercession of 
Jesus Christ is considered of no account unless 
there be added to his name ‘‘ Hippolitus, 
George or such like counterfeits ’’ (larvae). 
Dr, John Rainolds, president of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, and Dean of Lineoln, was 
the first to point out that by using the 
word larvae Galvin meant that St. rge 
had never existed. But Rainolds, struck by 
the absurdity of supposing that a saint so 
widely venerated had never lived, tried to 
solve the question by suggesting that St. 
George was an Arian bishop. He quoted St. 
Athanasius and St. Gregory Nazianzen to 
prove that George was by birth a Cappadocian 
and an Arian by profession, that he was 
installed Bishop of Alexandria by the. 
Emperor Constantius, that he was slain in 
some popular tumult and was afterwards re- 
pre as a martyr, though quite undeserv- 
ing of the honour. His acts and passion were 
published by the Arians and excited such 
admiration that the whole Church, East and 
West, ‘‘ trumped and baffled by the here- 
ticks,’ placed St. George on the list of 
martyrs, 

Such a view, propounded in 1598 by so 
grave a divine as Dr. Rainolds, was seized 
upon by all who were anxious to have a hit 
at Rome. Junius (1600) adopted the doctor’s 
view; Polanus (1606) used his very words; 
Peter du Moulin, a Huguenot preacher of 
Paris, said that everyone knew that the enemy 
of St, Athanasius was George the Arian, who 
intruded himself into the see of Alexandria, 
whence it was evident that St. George could 
be no other than an Arian heretic. Dr. 
Primrose, in a letter to the Bishop of Exeter, 
added the information that St. George, the 
Arian, was ‘“‘a bloody butcher of true 
Christians.’”’ Dr. Hakewel, a friend of Rain- 


olds, chimed in to the same effect, and Dr. 
Featly, a godson of Rainolds, in his ancilla 
pietatis, says ‘‘ Much less that St. George the 
Arian or Becket the traitor should have a 
holy day kept for them.” 
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Dr, Peter Heylyn, a chaplain to Charles I, 
had private reasons for disliking Dr. Rain- 
olds, and he published a history of St. George 
in which he dealt with the supporters of 
Rainolds one by one, in “ vain assaults ”’ 
(Hakewel says) to overthrow them. But 
error, it seems, is indestructible, and hydra- 
like it put forth a poisoned head in 1753, 
when Dr. Pettingall, a member of the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries, once more questioned the 
existence of England’s patron saint. Dr. 
Pegge, another member of the same society, 
answered him. Gibbon may have loved the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists and the 
Byzantine historians, but Baring-Gould 
thinks that he took little trouble in any inves- 
tigations that he may have made upon this 
subject. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘THE DRESSMAKER (clxxv. 100, 156, 
192).—Milliners are in the Spectator, 
No. 64. This is a paper by Steele on the 
fashion of adopting general mourning on the 
death of sovereigns and princes, which is 
hard on the sellers of coloured things: 

But whatever Compliments may be made on 
these Occasions, the true Mourners are the 
Mercers, Silkmen, Lacemen and Milliners. 

Steele, in No, 41, on the “‘ Picts,’’ painted 
ladies, adds an advertisement at the end 
about a young gentlewoman 

of about Nineteen Years of Age (bred in the 
Family of a Person of Quality lately deceased) 
who paints the Finest Flesh-colour, wants a 
Place. . . 

N.B. She is also well skilled in the Drapery- 
part, and puts on Hoods, and mixes Ribbons so 
as to suit the Colours of the Face with great 
Art and Success, 

This suggests that young ladies took up 
millinery. Goldsmith in the Bee, Oct. 13, 
1759, has an article ‘On Dress.’ The writer 
is accompanied by his cousin Hannah, who 
at an advanced age, indulges in unsuitable 
finery and is a severe critic of other women’s 
clothes in the Park, including the monstrous 
Prussian bonnet of Miss Mazzard: 

Miss, though so very fine, was bred a milliner, 
and might have had some custom if she had 
minded her business; but the girl was fond of 
finery, and instead of dressing her customers, 
laid out all her goods in ps Ron Fi herself. 
Every new gown she put on impaired her 
credit: she still, however, went on improving 
her appearance, and _ lessening her little 
fortune, and is now, you see, become a belle 
and a bankrupt. 

In Act IV, Scene viii., of Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Batchelor,’ Belinda has something amusing to 
tell to Araminta: 


Oh; a most comical Sight: A Country Squire, 
with the Equipage of a Wife and two Daugh- 
ters, came to Mrs. Snipwel’s Shop while I was 
there, But, oh Gad! Two such unlick’d Cubs! 


Belinda goes on to explain that she 
‘‘undertook the modelling of one of their 
Fronts, the more modern Structure,” and 
‘did endeavour to make her look like a 
Christian.”’ 

The shop was not confined to millinery, for 
the Father bought a Powder-Horn, and an 
Almanack, and a Comb-case; the Mother a 
great Fruz-Tower, and a fat Amber-Necklace; 
the Daughters only tore two Pair of Kid-leather 
Gloves, with trying ’em on. 


W. J. 


THE GHOST AT NEWCASTLE (REC- 
TIUS SUNDERLAND) (clxxv. 172).— 
Your querist does not appear to have con- 
sulted Dr. Birkbeck ill’s edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ where we read 
The story is recorded in Wesley’s Journal 
25 May 1768. It was at Sunderland and not at 
Newcastle where the scene was laid. : 
Apparently, then, the scene of the story was 
Sunderland and not Newcastle, The note 
continues 


The ghost did not prophesy ill of the attorney. 
On the contrary, it said to the girl :—* Go to 
Durham; employ an attorney there, and the 
house will be recovered.” She went to Dur- 
ham, and put the affair into Mr. Hugill, the 
attorney’s hands. ‘‘ A month after,” accordi 
to the girl, “the ghost came about eleven, 
said ‘Lord bless me, what has brought you 
here again?’ He said, ‘Mr. Hugill has done 
but wrote one letter.’ On this Wesley 
writes by way of comment :—“ So he [the ghost] 
had observed him [the attorney] narrowly, 
though unseen. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


BUNHILL FIELDS (clxxv. 173).—About 
’ twenty-seven years ago I made notes of 
some inscriptions from a manuscript in the 
Guildhall Library entitled ‘ Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground; Record of Inscriptions on 
Gravestones, etc., 1869’ (Guildhall MS. 897). 


w. J.C. 
Geneva. 


There is a good account of Bunhill Fields 
with a chart of the ground and many illus- 
trations by Alfred W. Light (Farncombe, 
London, 1913), 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


References to lists of inscriptions are given 
at clvi. 351, 395, 412, 431. 


J. ARDAGH. 


§ 
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A ROYALIST LITANY (clxxv. 162; s.v. 

‘ Bookseller’s Catalogue’).—There is a 
Cavalier and Cromwellian poem in the pos- 
session of Walter Stanhope of Hasforth 


I love with all my heart 

The independant quite (?site; ?zite) 
My conscience gives consent 

To obey The Parliamint 

fior Roundheads now you see 

soe righteous is the cause 

To fight for Roundheads lawes 
This is my mind & hearte 

Tho none will take my zite 


Read across this is quite loyal; read down- 
wards mere Roundhead. 


I love with all my heart 

The Hanoverian part 

And for that settlement 

My conscience gives consent 
Most righteous is the cause 

To fight for George’s laws 

It is my mind and heart 
Though none will take my part 


An ingenious bit of ‘‘ facing both ways’? | 


in each case, 
George R, Pain contributed to a weekly 
paper some years ago a similar double mean- 
I hold as faith 
What Rome’s Church saith 
Where the King is head 
That flock’s misled 
He’s but an ass 
Who shuns the Mass 


Twyford Abbey. 


quoted in ‘ Annals of a Yorkshire House,’ 
vol. i, p. 68. 


29 July 1651 att Yorke assises this was 


delivered by one Captain Wheatley who said he 
made them. 


The Loyal Cavalier 

Soe hateful doth appeare 
To be of Charles his side 
I ever have denyed 

They shall be put to flight 
To fight for such a King 
Will England’s ruine bring 
for this opinion I 

Resolve to live and dye 


There was a later adaptation of it for and 
against the House of Hanover. 


The Tory party here 
Most hateful doth appear 
I ever have denied 

To be on James’s side 

To fight for such a King 
Will England ruin bring 
In this opinion I 
Resolve to live and die 


ing poem against and for the Church and the 
4 of Rome (from an old book of ballads, 
etc.) 


What England’s Church allows 
My conscience disavows 
That church can have no shame 
That holds the Pope supreme 
Who the communion flies 
Is Catholick and wise 
CrEcIL BROOKING. 


THE McCAIN FAMILY (clxxv. 101, 173).— 
In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Ire- 
land,’ there is an extract from a letter from 
the Lord Justice to the Queen, dated at Car- 
tickfergus, 8 Feb., 1568: ‘‘ The Captain of 
the Scots called Donnell M’Cane and others 
slain.”’ Scots,’? of course, means Irish. 

In the Rotuli Scaccarii Requm Scotorum 
or Exchequer Rolls of Scotland of the early 
sixteenth century, are a number of references 
to the Argyll family of the same name, par- 
ticularly to their Chief, John M’Cane or 
M’Kane of Ardnamurchan, and his payments 
to the King’s representatives. The charges 
were mostly incurred for the defence and pro- 
visioning of the ‘‘ castle of Dunnook ”’ and 
“of Dunawag,” and others belonging to 
John M’Cane in the islands. In 1517 and 


1518 it appears that he held land in Bute. 
In 1508-13 (vol. xiii. of the Rolls) there 
are entries relating to five different M’Canes. 
In 1509 the above-named John claimed 
Colonsay by the gift of the Earl of Lennox. 


In the same year ‘‘ Haulestin’’ was in his 
hands. This was probably the present estate 
of Auliston in Morvern. ‘‘ Dunawag’”’ 
would be the mansion of Dunivaig or Duna- 
veg in Islay. If ‘“ Dunnook ”’ was a different 
place I cannot say where it was. Presumably 
this man is correctly named, and is not really 
a John MaclIan Macdonald of the Islay Mac- 
donalds, whose stronghold Duniveg was both 
before and after this date. Many of them 
bore the patronymic Maclan, ‘‘son of John’’ ; 
a fugitive name which was liable to arise 
anywhere in Scotland and Ireland. What is 
here in question is the established family or 
clan name. At any rate, in a list of seventeen 
Chiefs who in 1545 swore allegiance to Henry 
VIII, the heads of all the branches of the 
Macdonalds are named, and in addition 
there is Alexander Maclan of Ardnamur- 
chan (Gregory, ‘ History of the Highlands,’ 
p. 170; MacLeod, ‘ The Island Clans,’ p. 75). 

‘* The Maclans of Ardnamurchan were the 
bravest in the West,’’ says McCallum, a 
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nineteenth-century historian, in his ‘ Ancient 
Scots.’ In a petty war between the Mac- 
donalds and the Frasers, Ian Ruadh Beg, 
“* Little Red John,’’ and his son, 

excelled in personal strength and prowess. 
They were both red-haired and short, and the 
best swordsmen of their day; they were the 
strength and stay of Ian Mudartach 
—i.e., John of Moidart, the Macdonald 
Chieftain. On p. 211 McCallum tells a story 
of the younger i ohn Maclan in a battle with 
the Frasers, which is too long and gory to be 
quoted here. This was in 1554. The last 
clan battle in the Isles was an attack made 
by several clans, acting under orders from the 
King, on the Maclans of Ardnamurchan 
(MacLeod, ‘Island Clans,’ p, 110). ‘‘ The 
famous or infamous Maclans of Ardnamur- 
chan ’’ was Dr, “Alexander Macbain’s caustic 
opinion of them. 

The presence of the Maclans in Antrim 
(where they became McCains) may _ be 
explained by the fact that the Macdonalds of 
Islay, with whom they were closely inter- 
related, possessed from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the Lordship of the Glens 
of Antrim (where they became McDonnells), 
through a marriage with the heiress of the 


Bissetts, W. W. Git. 


TREAMS DIVIDING IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS (clxxv. 101, 196).—A close 
approach to this hydrographical paradox—the 
difference is only ‘the width of a street—exists 
in the town of Chard, South Somerset. Two 
rivulets rising on opposite sides of a thorough- 
fare take opposite directions. One flows into 
the Axe and so to the English Channel; the 
other, becoming the Isle, joins the Parrett 
and reaches the Bristol Channel. 


W. W. 


MATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 103, 141, 

159, 196).—Some foreign source for this 
name must be added to the English ones 
already established. In the MSS. of the 
House of Lords (9th Report of the Hist, MSS. 
Commission, Appx., p. 65), a George Matson 
is one of a number of foreigners who were 
naturalized and received the Sacrament on 
10 May, 1675, under Russell’s Naturalization 
Bill. Their previous nationalities are not 


stated. W. W. 


[POMESTICATION OF DOGS (clxxv. 135). 

Anyone who is interested in this subject 
could not do better than inspect the complete 
skeleton of a dog found during the recent 
excavations at Maiden Castle, Dorchester, 


which is now erected in Dorchester Museum, 
If a visit is inconvenient, photographs can 
be obtained from the Curator. So far as can 
be guessed from his articulated framework, 
this pre-historic dog may have looked 
something like the modern whippet. He had 
no epitaph, so I will give him one; ‘4 
yellow dog who loved his master and lived 
happily in a busy and bone-littered town, 
careless of having been born too soon for 
rabbits.”’ 
Probably the enquirer knows of the article 
Dr. Max Hilzheimer on ‘ Dogs’ in 
Antiquity, 1932, pp. 411-419, with sumptuous 
illustrations. It was previously published in 
Zeitschrift fiir Hundeforschung, Berlin, 1931. 


W. W. Gut. 


(HURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134, 177).—Long 
use, though doubtless difficult to prove, 
could legally give rise to a prescriptive right 
to a pew, as the issue of a faculty would be 
presumed, though none could be found in the 
Bishop’s registers, R.S.B. 


“QIR” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPELLATION (clxxv. 117, 
This title occurs very frequently in sixteenth- 
century wills, being given there to canons, 
monks, curates, chaplains, priests and par- 
sons. A testator calls himself ‘‘I Sir John 
Dye, clerk and parson,”’ or ‘‘I, Sir Henry 
Turton, chaplain, and fellow of the College 
of Manchester.’’ Examples in ‘ Wills and 
Inventories ’ (Chetham Soc.). 
Was not ‘‘ Sir ’’ the courtesy title given to 
clergy who had no university degrees ? 
R. S. B. 


ARLIEST PRINTED BILL-HEADING 
(elxxv. 154).—Though not a bill-heading, 
the earliest known specimen of Chester print- 
ing is the handbill of William Thorpe, book- 
seller, of the Sign of the Hand and Bible in 
Chester, offering for sale books, pictures, 
maps, paper, sealing-wax, pens, pencils, ink- 
horns, ‘“‘ mouth-glue,’’ quills, etc. This bill, 
with Thorpe’s book-plate dated 1664, was re- 
roduced in lithographic facsimile in the 
our, Chester Archaeological Soc., 2 0.8., 
21, 26. Thorpe died in 1676 (Trans, Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Chesh., vol. lxxxiii. 145). 


R. S. B. 


ANTOMATO JAM (clxxv. 173).—There 

is a firm, George Trantom (1934) Ltd., of 

Heath Road, Rock Ferry, grocers, who may 
represent the sellers of this jam in 1888. 
R. S. B. 
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MERYCKE, RICHARD (clxxv. 171).— 
Lord Apsley, M.P., probably derived his 
information about this Bristolian from an 
article headed ‘ Richard Ameryk and the 
Name America’ which was contributed to 
the seventh and final volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Clifton Antiquarian Club by the 
late Alfred E, Hudd, the editor and hon. 
secretary of the club throughout its existence. 
The part containing the article covered the 
year or years 1909-10. In it Mr, Hudd stated 
that during the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of the North 
American continent by John Cabot, which 
took place in Bristol in 1897, an ancient 
manuscript, which had then recently been 
discovered among the muniments at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, was sent to Bristol for the inspec- 
tio of the Marquis of Dufferin and others 
interested in the celebration. This manu- 
script was ‘‘ the Customs Roll of the Port of 
Bristol for a.p. 1496 to 1499,” and its chief 
interest lay in the fact that among the pay- 
ments recorded are two payments of £20 each 
to John Cabot. This proves that on his 
return from his second voyage Cabot received 
for the second time the handsome pension 
conferred upon him by King Henry VII from 
the hands of the collectors of customs of the 
Port of Bristol. One of these officials, the 
senior of the two, who probably was the 
person who actually handed over the money 
to the explorer, was named Richard Ameryk 
(also written Ap Meryke in one deed), who 
seems to have been a leading citizen of Bris- 
tol at the time and was Sheriff in 1503, dying 
during his year of office, 

Mr, Hudd quoted from Elis’s ‘ Manorial 
History of Clifton,’ published in vol. iii, of 
the Transactions of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archaeological Society, to the effect 
that in 1470 one third of the manor of Clifton 
was in the possession of ‘‘ a wealthy citizen 
of Bristol named Richard Ameryke, who had 
also been purchasing large estates in Somer- 
setshire.”” The family of Merrick, or 
A’Meryk, or Ap Meryk, seems, said Mr. 
Hudd, to have been settled in Bristol from 
early times, and several of the members are 
mentioned in Bristol wills. A daughter of 
Richard, named Joan, married John Broke, 
serjeant-at-law and a justice of the Assize on 
the Western Circuit. John Broke died in 
1525 and was buried in the Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, where his fine monumental 
brass, with effigies of himself and his wife 
Joan, can be seen. The impaled arms of 
Merrick are, Paly of six, or and azure; on a 


fess gules, three mullets argent, which Mr. 
Hudd suggests might have been the ‘‘ arms ”’ 
of America rather than the 
Stripes ! 

In his arguments about the name of 
America, Mr. Hudd said that as John Cabot 
was free with his gifts to his poorer friends, 
one can quite understand his wish to show 
gratitude to the King’s official, and that he 
may have done so by conferring his name on 
new island.’’ Alberico or Amerigo 
Vespucci was certainly not the discoverer of 
the land; and it was curious that, several 
years after its discovery, the new continent 
should have received the Christian name of 
such a comparatively obscure person as this 
Italian ‘‘ purveyor of beef,” or “ ship’s 
chandler,’’ as he had been called. 
also difficult to see how the name America 
or Amerika, as the Germans and Dutch wrote 
it, was derived from that of the Italian 
Amerigo or Alberico, 

Within more recent years Mr, Hudd’s arti- 
cle has been reprinted and made widely 
known by the one surviving morning paper of 
Bristol, and no doubt it is this publicity 
which has brought the matter to the notice 
of Lord Apsley. J. Coes. 


Wellington, Somerset. 


Stars and 


In the Sussex County Magazine for 
December, 1930, there appears a letter from 
David McLean of Brighton, under the title 
of ‘Sussex and the U.S.A.’ from which I 
extract the following which may interest 
J. W. ¥F.:— 


General Lambarde has informed me of a 
coincidence that may interest and amuse 
Americans. He writes ‘ Tradition bases the 
origin of the American flag on the arms of 
Washington. It struck me as a very curious 
coincidence the other day when I was at St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, that the arms of Joan, 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard Amerike 
who married John Broke and who died in 1510 
should be paly on a fesse 3 mullets. The com- 
bination of Stars and Stripes with Amerike 
was very curious. Amerike of course stands 
for the Welsh family Ap Merick.’ 


Later General Lambarde wrote :— 


Only one shield remains on the brass now 
and that unfortunately has not the ‘ Amerike ” 
arms. It is rather a curious bit of Heraldry. 
The sources that will give you any information 
you want about it are Somersetshire Arch. 
Soc. xlvi 3 and Bristol and Gloucester Arch. 
Soc. iii 244. Whether the Welsh name Ap 
Merick has any affinity with the Italian Amergo 
I must leave to the philogists, but the above 
may serve to trail sufficient scent to lay on 
the heraldic hounds. If it does and they run 
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their quarry to earth I trust that they will 
let you—and me—know. 

As I have no copies of the magazine than 
the one I am quoting from, I am unable to 
give the result of the inquiries made, if any. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


J. W. F. will find his question fully 
answered in ‘N, and Q.’ at clx, 426, 461; 
there.is a further note at clxi, 140. 

A. 

Wigan. 


LK-LORE OF LIGHTNING (clxxv. 

172).—In the seventies of last century a 
saying of country folk in Lincolnshire that 
sheet-lightning ripens corn was fairly com- 
mon. Though it is not heard to-day. Part 
of the harvest was then cut by scythe, and 
crops might become dead-ripe before the 
cutting finished. 

The possibilities are that when  sheet- 
lightning of a quiet summer type was preva- 
lent, the warm atmospheric conditions 
attending it, were such as to favour ripening 

rain. And that sheet-lightning was inci- 
ental to, rather than any direct cause. 


Poot. 


GANTON BARSISA (clxx. 136, 174). — An 
Ethiopic legend which bears much _re- 
semblance with the Oriental tale of the her- 
mit Barsisa is given in Sir E, A. Wallis 
Budge’s ‘ Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian 
Church, A Translation of the Ethiopic Synax- 
arium . Made from the Manuscript 
Oriental 660 and 661 in the British Museum,’ 
Cambridge, 1928, Vol, ii., p. 584. The hero 
of the legend is the hermit St. Jacob, his 
day is the 3rd Yakatit (8 Feb.). The legend 
has, of course, a propitiable ending, the 
murderer Jacob, as a repenting sinner, being 
favoured again with the grace of Heaven. 


Orto F. BaBLer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


OUTHEY’S ‘LIFE OF WESLEY’ 
(clxxv. 173).—The correct date is 1820, 
given by the Chronological Table in the 
Oxford edition of Southey’s Poems and by 
various other authorities (Concise Diction- 
ary of National Biography; Saintsbury’s 
‘Short History of English Literature,’ p. 
707; R. F, Sharp’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Authors’; the Everyman ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature’). It is perhaps significant 
that the same confusion occurs in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature’; 1821 


is given in the text (xi. 167), 1820 in the 
bibliography (xi, 422). 
L. R. M. Srracuay, 


Birmingham University. 


Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ appears under 
‘1820’ in ‘Annals of English Literature, 
1475-1925’ (Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 
1935). B. S. H. 


MANUMISSIONS (clxxv, 134, 175, 191),— 

I venture to recall that at Painswick 
(Co. Glos.) I have already recorded in full 
a Manumissio of George Blysse by Sir Henry 
and Lady Jerningham, on Nev, 22, 1568—oj. 
the complete deed, pp. 162-3: ‘ History of 
Painswick,’ 1929 (Bellows, Gloster), which is 
later than your correspondent’s example from 


Devon. Sr.C. B 


OLLGATE-KEEPERS AND _ TURN. 
PIKES (clxxiv, 443; clxxv. 11, 49, 121, 
141, 160).—Apparently these unfortunate 
officials were expected to attend to their 
duties early and late. Sala writes in his 
“Twice Round the Clock,’ under ‘ Seven 
O’clock A.M.’’: 

Camberwell Gate: tollbar-keeper, who has 
been up all night, going to bed, very cross; 
tollbar-keeper’s wife gets up to mind the gate, 
also very cross. 

To be genial in such circumstances would 
be angelic, Icnoro. 


HGAHKWITA OF THE MOHAWKS 

(clxxii. 103, 143, 192, 251).—George Big 
Bear, Emil Afraid-of-Hawk, Buffalo, Rabbit, 
Skunk, Smallboy, and other Redskin chiefs 
are among those who recently petitioned the 
Holy See for the beatification of the Vener- 
able Catherine Tekakwitha, and it is declared 
possible that this may be an event of 1939. 
Canonisation in due course would mean the 
acclaiming of the first pure Amerindian to 
be numbered among the saints. 


FreDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


E FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 

PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES 
(elxxv, 131).—I do not think the absence of 
a signature a need predicate a loss of preface, 
if the title-page and last leaf are present as 
an unsigned sheet, or part sheet. In 1710 
publication of material against Charles I 
would have been tolerated, but books of the 
kind would not usually be kept by most 
collectors, though admirers of Milton and 


Cromwell were numerous enough. 
T. 0. 
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The Library. 


Shakespeare Criticism: an Essay in Syn- 
thesis. By C. Narayana Menon. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.), 


R. Menon starts his Preface by saying that 
the object of his book is to show that 
almost everything written on Shakespeare is 
true. He has certainly an enormous acquain- 
tance with the literature of his subject. The 
fifty pages of notes to which references—often 
numerous—occur on every page of the text, 
ive little besides serried chapter and verse 
or statements he is either quoting, support- 
ing or discussing. A hasty reader might take 
this to be no more than a highly ingenious 
mosaic of other men’s ideas. It is far from 
that. There is first, and this is both arrest- 
ing and instructive, the Indian mentality, 
an Indian philosophy of life, fusing all these 
diverse elements into a whole; and there is 
also pervading it the individual originality 
of the writer’s own thought. 

Shakespeare has proved extraordinarily 
acceptable to the Indian mind—perhaps one 
might say to the Oriental mind in general, 
for we are told of a Japanese boy who thought 
that Hamlet was a Japanese, thereby, as our 
author says, summing up ‘“‘the secret of 
Shakespeare’s universal appeal.’’ In India 
crowds listen even to relatively dry lectures 
on him in tense silence. ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ and ‘ Othello’ have had long runs on 
the stage and we are told that at one per- 
formance of ‘ Macbeth’ the audience were 
so moved by the sleep-walking scene that they 
desired to have it over again, and, on being 
told that scenes from Shakespeare could not 
be played separately, insisted on the whole 
play being repeated. 

_ It will be readily understood that this deep 
interest is concerned principally with the 
tragedies. The comedies, in fact, hardly come 
within Dr, Menon’s purview, and the least 
satisfactory part of his study is that devoted 
to Falstaff, although he shows acute feeling 
for the vein of pathos that runs through the 
character. The first chapter, ‘ Our Approach 
to Literature ’"—one of those most worth care- 
ful consideration—adds something towards the 
Occidental’s understanding here. It is an ap- 
proach in which, at its most complete, the 
comic is irrelevant and must drop away. For 
truth is, above all, a renunciation of liberty ; 
when the asceticism of the imagination, 
which is the prime condition of truth in art, 
1s complete, whatever the poet imagines must 


be true. Now comedy largely involves a 
cpetting with truth. Another point made is 
the inferiority of earthly affections—in par- 
ticular of sexual love—compared with that 
thirst, for the ‘‘ eternal verities,’’ which ‘‘we 
all feel is a thirst not to be quenched by the 
world of time and space, as, also the world 
of time and space could not have caused it.’’ 
The import of this in what concerns great 

lays is worked out in a chapter entitled 

Transparency ’ in which are considered de- 
tails, in the playwright’s mind or on the 
stage, which obscure and obstruct true signi- 
ficance. Woman he esteems “ is a false ally. 
The sex-appeal of the actress hides the lure 
of the infinite in Cleopatra . . . Besides, cus- 
tom stales sex-appeal because it allows of no 
‘ infinite variety,’ and the only way. to keep 
the spectator awake is to increase the dose.”’ 
The literature which has this quality of trans- 
parency to truth has tonbel to emphasize 
filial or family affection as against the lover’s 
passion. Dr. Menon’s treatment of ‘ King 
Lear’ is here of interest. We do not re- 
member any allusion to the Greek Drama in 
this book, but most readers will be reminded 
of obvious instances there. The first chapter, 
it may be noted, concludes with a protest 
against too many books, and with approval of 
intensive study not only of the few chosen, 
but also of the commentaries upon them. 

We come, thus, not without preparation, to 
what the writer has to say upon ‘ Imaginative 
Identification,’ on ‘ Psycho-analysis’ and on 
‘ Character-interpretation.’ There runs 
through all of them a thread of thought which 
culminates in the recognition that ‘‘ Hamlet 
is perceived as a person distinct from the 
spectator and yet the spectator is Hamlet ”’ ; 
and that through such recognition the drama 
—most effectively in the greatest plays, and 
with supreme effectiveness in Shakespeare— 
offers us, if we approach it aright, the ‘‘ key 
to our riddle.”’ 

We pass now from considerations concerned 
principally with the relation between play 
and spectator to deal with the relations be- 
tween play and critic, and to study of plays in 
psp, tnd Here, even more perhaps than in 
the former chapters, one may admire the use 
made of the works of many critics, and the 
way in which details from the insight of many 
minds are worked together to form one body 
of thought. This, as such, has in truth some 


new and inspiring quality about it, partly, no 
doubt, again the effect of an Oriental hand- 
ling of Occidental art and thought, but more 
essentially (if that expression may be allowed) 
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because it raises anew old questions of univer- 
sal significance, and suggests solutions which 
—whether we agree with them or not—are re- 
freshing, for they are on the whole opposed to 
the solutions rather stridently favoured by 
prevalent modern theory. 


A History and Description of the Pitt Press, 
erected to the Memory of Mr. Pitt for the 
use of the University Printing Press 
A.D, 1838, altered and restored a.p. 1937. 
By E. A. Crutchley. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 5s. net), 


(HE Pitt Press building was erected with a 
surplus of the money collected for a statue 
by Chantrey of the ‘‘ Great Commoner’”’ to 
stand in Hanover Square, The _ to use this 
surplus was discussed informally between the 
Chairman of the London Pitt Club Commit- 
tee. Lord Camden—in charge of the memorial 
—and the Cambridge Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Lamb. Lord Camden’s formal letter making 
the offer of ‘‘an handsome Building con- 
nected with the University Press at Cam- 
bridge” is printed in full, as are some of 
the words of the report to Mr. Lamb of the 
subscribers’ final decision, after receiving the 
University’s acceptance, so to employ the 
money. Lord Camden says that the sub- 
scribers feel 

that it will be a most flattering addition to 
the character and reputation of Mr. Pitt that 
his name should be connected with that Press 
from which emanate works of enlightened 
literature and profound science, and they trust 
they shall be enabled to add to the magnificent 
improvements now proceeding at Cambridge by 
the erection of a building which will adorn and 
decorate the University. 

He is quoted as going on a little longer in 
the same strain, and it is impossible to read 
this and the other flowers of the noble Mar- 

uis’s eloquence without some hilarity. 
he architect of the Pitt Memorial 
Building was Edward Blore, a devotee of neo- 
Gothic, whose principal work is Abbotsford. 
There were ups and downs concerning both 
design and erection of the building. The 
first stone was laid in October, 1831—again by 
Lord Camden, whose reported speech corre- 
sponds with his epistolary efforts; and the 
opening ceremony was performed in April, 
1833. Lord Camden reappears again to hand 
over the keys to the Vice-Chancellor and to 
make yet another speech. (In the course of 
this he sought ‘‘ to impress on the under- 


aduates that we, Mr. Pitt’s contemporaries 

ave been witnesses of his uniting the closest 
study with the utmost cheerfulness . ”), 

The building has been put to rather inal 
laneous uses in its time and has not in the 
past received over-much care. It was 
used in a forlorn state by the Regis 
trary, and nearly burned down through 
neglect of the chimney in his room: 
and the way in which parts of the interior fell 
to — was not creditable to the origi 
architect and builder. Since 1936-7, how. 
ever, as we know, all this has been ch 
and the Pitt Press building as it now stands 
(and as it is here described) co: 
worthily at last with the importance of its 
functions in Cambridge University life, 


BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bertram Rota sends us his Catalogue 
No. 58—Modern First Editions chiefly, with 
some Association Copies and a few Autogra 
Letters. There are also books from the i 
raries of Sir James Barrie and Thomas 
Hardy. The prices are moderate, and many 
collectors will find good gleaning here. We 
mention some of the pre-war books. Here 
are Barnes’s ‘ Poems of Rural Life’ ee 
5s.) ; Barrie’s ‘ Quality Street,’ with coloured 
plates and decorations by Hugh Thomson, one 
of 1,000 numbered copies signed by the artist 
(1913: £2); three series of the pri- 
vately printed extracts from Arnold Ben. 
nett’s journals which he gave to his 
friends at Christmas, entitled ‘ Things That 

The 


Interested Me’ (1906-8: £5); 

Colum’s ‘ The Fiddler’s House’ and 
Land’ (1909: 5s.); Flecker’s ‘ The Bri 
of Fire’ (1907: 10s.); and W. H. Hud 
son’s ‘Green Mansions’ (1904: £15). The 
Works of Thomas Hardy offered here include 
‘ Jude the Obscure’ (1896: 15s.) and ‘ Two 
on a Tower ’ in three volumes (1882: £6 10s.). 
We noticed also Synge’s ‘ Playboy of 
Western World’ (1907: £1 5s.); R. L 
Stevenson’s ‘ Underwoods’ (1887: £1 10s.); 
and a copy of Alice Meynell’s ‘ Rhythm of 
Life’ inscribed and decorated by the author 
with amusing, ironical drawings (1808: 
£7 10s.). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


_ At ante p. 194 col. 2. s. v. ‘ British Prisoners 
Was is France’ for “clxxiv. 76” read 
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